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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS.* 

On the present occasion I propose to make a brief and cursory review 
of educational changes and operations in this country within the last 
thirty years. All changes are not improvements, and yet we have reason 
to feel that the interests of popular education have been steadily and 
surely onward and upward. 

It is now less than forty years since a general and wide spread apathy 
prevailed over all the land in relation to common schools. Sehool houses 
were unseemly in appearance, inconvenient and uncomfortable in their 
arrangements, uninyviting in their location and surroundings; teachers 
were poorly paid and more poorly qualified; apparatus was almost un- 
known; blackboards and charts and maps were unthought of, and had 
any one proposed the purchase of a clock, he would have been regarded 
as a fit subject for a mad-house. 

Schools were seldom if ever visited by parents or citizens; the teacher 
kept school because hired so to do, and the children were sent to keep 
them out of the way. The public school was well enough for the poor, 
but not to be thought of for the sons and daughters of affluence. 

It was under such a state of affairs that a few true friends of educa- 
tion set themselves about the work of reform. To accomplish the ends 
desired, it was deemed indispensable that there should be associated 
action and effort. 

In August, 1830, several hundred persons, mostly teachers, assembled 
from as many as eleven different States, and crganized the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, the oldest educational association in our land. 
They have met from that time to the present, annually, devoting at least 





*Abstract of an address before the Vermont State Teachers’ Association, Jan. 8, 1863, 
by Charles Northend, editor of the Connecticut Common School Journal, and Assistant 
State Superintendent of Schools. 
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three days at each session, in listening to lectures from leading educators, 
comparing observations and opinions, and contributing in'various ways, 
each to a common stock for the benefit of all. For thirty-two conseen- 
tive years have the annual meetings of the Association been held in dif- 
ferent parts of the northern States, and many thousands of teachers have 
been profited by its lectures and discussions. From small beginnings at 
first, crowded audiences now attend upon its sessions. 

In 1839, the first teachers’ institute ever held was convened in the city 
of Hartford, under the direction of Hon. Henry Barnard, assisted by the 
late lamented T. H. Gallaudet and others. From the beginning, the 
number of institutes bas continued to increase until at least one thou- 
sand are now held annually in the northern and western States, and at 
least fifty thousand teachers yearly participate in their benefits. 

The next and higher step was the establishment of normal schools. 
The first of these was opened at Lexi: gton, Massachusetts, in 1839. 
The attendance at first was very limited, and considerable opposition was 
manifested, but it grew in numbers and favor continually, and now the 
State of Massachusetts has four normal schools, well supported by the 
State, and all well filled with students, even in these times of war. In 
addition to this the city of Boston supports an independent normal school 
for the purpose of training young ladies to become teachers in the schools 
of the city. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Rhode Island and Connecticut, have each a normal school in 
successful operation, while California has recently made a liberal appro- 
priation for the establishment of a similar institution on our Pacific 
borders. 

Another modern auxiliary in the cause of popular education may be 
found in the establishment and circulation of educational periodicals. In 
1826 Prof. Wm. Russell established The Journal of Education, the first 
periodical ever published devoted exclusively to educational matters. In 
1840 it passed into the hands of the late Wm. C. Woodbridge and its 
name was changed to Annals of Education. The work received a lim- 
ited circulation, both in this country and in Europe. But it was in 
advance of the times; its able articles were not generally appreciated, 
and it soon died of starvation. In July, 1838, the Hon. Henry Barnard 
commenced the publication of the Connecticut Common School Journal. 
This journal continued to be published by Mr. Barnard until 1853, since 
which time it has been published under the auspices of the State Asso- 
ciation. In June, 1839, Horace Mann commenced the publication of the 
Massachnsetts Common School Journal, and continued its publication for 
the period of ten years. It then passed into the editorial hands of Wm. 
B. Fowler, and in one short year it died. 
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The year 1848 marks a new era in educational periodicals. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association the subject 
of starting a new educational periodical was freely discussed, and while 
all admitted that much good had been accomplished by those already 
named, it was still felt that the time had arrived for starting a journal 
of a more professional character—one which should enlist the sympathies 
of the teachers, and call from them articles of a more practical bearing. 
The discussion resulted in the appointment of a committee of twelve 
teachers, who were to constitute a board of editors—four of the number 
to act as general managers and resident editors. These were Thomas 
Sherwin, of the Boston high school, John D. Philbrick, and Samuel 
Bates, then both teachers in Boston, and one other from a neighboring 
town. This sub-committee took charge of the new journal, arranged for 
its publication, made appeals to teachers for subscriptions, and to make 
the expense as little as possible, they attended to the mailing of the sev- 
eral numbers—and yet, with the most rigid economy, the expenses of the 
work exceeded the income to the amount of about $150 the first year. 
It entered upon its second year with more encouraging prospects, and has 
continued to exist, and to breathe a life-giving influence until the pres- 
ent day. 

The plan inaugurated by Massachusetts was imitated by other States 
in the following order: 

New York Teacher, January, 1851. Pennsylvania School Journal, 
July, 1852. Ohio Journal of Education, now Educational Monthly, 
January, 1852, Connecticut Common School Journal, January, 1853. 
Michigan Journal of Education, January, 1854; died recently of neglect 
and starvation. Rhode Island Schoolmaster, March, 1855. Indiana 
School Journal, January, 1856. Wisconsin Journal of Education, July, 
13856. New Hampshire Journal of Education, January, 1857. Illinois 
Leacher, January, 1858. Maine Teacher, June, 1858. Missouri Educa- 
tor, May, 1858. North Carolina Journal of Education, January, 1858. 
The last two died of the rebellion fever, at the early age of two years 
and eight months. May they rise again to a higher and better life. 
Vermont School Journal, April, 1859. Iowa Instructor, October, 1859. 
Educational Monthly, Louisville, Ky., November, 1859. Died in infancy. 
Southern Teacher, Ala., August, 1859. Killed by slavery and rebellion, 
at the tender age of one year and eight months. Its last numbers were 
filled with sermons advocating slavery. Jowa School Journal, January, 
1860. Of these nineteen journals, fifteen were started and supported in 
States that were thoroughly loyal, and fourteen of these still survive, 
while not a single educational periodical now exists within the so called 
Confederate States of America. They have all gone to their proper place. 
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Another step in the progress of education is the production of books 
of a professional bearing. Previous to the year 1830, there was not in 
our country a work especially designed for school-teachers. The first 
work of this class was prepared by S. R. Hall, soon after the opening 
of his teachers’ seminary at Andover, Mass., in 1830. Many a teacher 
was quickened and edified for his work, by perusing Hall’s Lectures on 
School Teaching. This was followed by a small, full and very sensible 
work, entitled The Teacher Taught, by Rev. Dr. Davis, of Westfield, 
Mass. 

Since that time educational works have multiplied, and now every 
teacher who will may own a professional library. The works of Abbot 
and Barnard, of Emerson and Potter, of Page and Manstield, of Mayhew 
and Holbrook, of Ogden and Orcutt, of Bates and Wells, and others,* 
contain much of value to teachers, while the able reports of state and 
city superintendents abound in valuable hints and statistical information. 

But time will not allow us to go into details. We think we have 
already said enough to show that changes many and great have taken 
place in the educational field within the last two-score years. Let us 
pass to consider some of the good results of the several efforts to which 
allusion has been made, and ascertain whether, upon the whole, such 
efforts have been of a compensatory nature. 

Ist. The public mind has been greatly aroused and enlightened in re- 
lation to the general subject of popular education. 

At the time of Mr. Mann’s election to the Seeretaryship of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, it was no easy matter to secure a respecta- 
ble gathering of citizens to listen to a lecture on education. I need not 
tell you how it is now. The largest churches and halls in New England 
have time and again been densely filled with attentive listeners to lectures 
and discussions on the subject of common schools. 

2d. As a result of the preceding, thousands and tens of thousands 
of old and uncomfortable school houses have forever disappeared, and all 
over the hill-sides and valleys of the North and West we may behold neat 
and attractive edifices which at once testify to the increased interest and 
intelligence of the people, and open a pleasant prospect to the eye and 
mind of the child as he commences the ascent of the hill of science. 

3d. Another evidence of the increased interest in common schools 
may be found in the more general attendance upon them in many commu- 
nities. The city of Boston affords a striking proof of this. At the 
present time the number of pupils in private schools is only 33 per cent. 
of the number in 1817; and only 5 per cent. of the number in public 


schools. 





*Not the least of whom is Mr. Northend himselfi—Z’r Vt. School Journal. 
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4th. ‘The amount of instruction given in common schools is far greater 
than it was twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

5th. Increase of school apparatus. Blackboards were first used in 
Andover, Mass., by W. H. Wells, now of Chicago. 

6th. Another result of the efforts which have been made, may be seen 
in the improved discipline of our schools. There is now far less of sever- 
ity and arbitrary despotism in school government than there was thirty 
years 2go, and a discipline far more mild and moral, as well as effectual, 
has been adopted in our best schools, 

7th. Still another result is the improvement of teachers and a better 
appreciation of their services by the public. While we have none who 
excel Page, and others like him of his day, we contend that the average 
qualifications of teachers are far higher than they were. 

As then the teacher of to-day is called to labor with increased fac'li- 
ties, and under more favorable circumstances, it becomes him well to con- 
sider the responsibilities which rest upon him. He cannot live for him- 
self and be guiltless; he cannot told his arms and slumber; he has a duty 
to perform. It is his to carry on the great work which has been so well 
commenced, and so far advanced. It is a noble cause and is worthy 
of the best efforts of the best men. 

nee 
EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP. 

[The following extract from an address at the semi-annual commencement 
of the Philadelphia Central High School, by B. U. Brewster, an eminent Democratic 
lawyer, and an alumnus of the school, is suited to these times, aud very forcibly 
shows that good citizenship cannot be secured without a sound education :] 

Other Governments assume that men must be restrained by fear, but 
we have established ourselves on broader foundations. We enlighten the 
mind and purify the hearts of children by early and judicious teaching, 
and fit them for the duties and obligations of life. We lift men from the 
low level of subjection to the higher table land of citizenship. A coun- 
try to be governed as we are, by popular will, must be inhabited by edu- 
cated men, or it will soon drift away into anarchy, and become the prey 
of factions, and then pass into the hands of some established aristocracy, 
oligarchy or despotism. By educated men I do not mean only those who 
have been taught in the schools; for men may have the knowledge 
of books, and not know their fellows and their wants. Men may inform 
their minds and widen the circle of their thoughts, and yet do all that at 
the cost of their moral natures. They may be wonders of wisdom and 
learning, and at the same time monsters in their affections and human 
sympathies. They may fathom the depths of sciencs, and yet may be 
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outstripped by a little child in the knowledge of that which passeth com- 
prehension, and which maketh perfect wisdom—the knowledge of Him 
in whom we live, and move, and have our being. It is because we have 
been unmindful of the element of piety, the strongest as it is the purest 
instinct of our nature, that I sometimes fear we have fallen into the 
grief that now afflicts us as a people. We have been intent in our pub- 
lie schools only on mental culture, and in our business training and pur- 
suits in stimulating industrious habits and bold, energetic ways of action. 
We have behaved as if the sum of life was to be made up by aiming at 
and achieving success and intellectual freedom by banishing ignorance, 
forgetting all the while that there is a purity of nature to be had only as 
the product of good deeds, of generous thoughts and an abiding faith in 
Him whose service is perfect freedom. We tals of our rights and liber- 
ties as citizens, but we never think that with the office of citizenship 
there come solemn duties, and that the rights which we boast of as being 
ours are but a sacred trust for the faithful discharge of which we shall 
be held to a strict account here and hereafter. ‘The proper knowledge 
of both our religious and public duties requires that we shall have some 
suitable preparation of heart as well as of mind; purification of nature 
as well as gathering of knowledge. And the lad who, leaving this or any 
other school of learning, is bent only on using what he has acquired for 
his own personal gain or promotion, will find before he has gone far in 
the journey of life that he has left behind him some of those equipments 
that are necessary for success. The most precious elements of his nature 
he has neglected, and when he should touch the prize he will find, alas! 
that he is too feeble to grasp it. Men as selfish and as designing as him- 
self will jostle him, and in their rivalry delight to expose his shorteom- 
ings, and point out the infirmities of a character that has been weakened 
by a want of moral dignity and a neglect to cultivate the nobler, purer 
virtues of our nature. 

Wherever ignorance and want of education prevail, there you will find 
a superstitious, rebellious, arrogant race of men. Wherever education 
and want of religious training prevail, you will there find a race of men 
wise in their own conceit, exacting in their demands, and intolerant 
of the opinions of others. From such material you cannot make good 
citizens or build up a prosperous state, 

“For righteousness it is, aloue, that can 
Exalt a nation or promote a man.” 

lfow, then, can we wonder at what is now passing before us? When 
we have been so intent upon our rights of property, so earnest upon our 
liberty of person, one part of us so vain of our general e ‘ucation, and 
another part of us scorning that as a needless duty of the State, and 
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standing proudly upon serfdom as if that ennobled those who owned and 
made all others meaner men. 

How little attraction has our public life for the better sort of men? 
Ilow few of our officials are chosen because they are fit for their duties, 
yes, duties, that is the word, of the place that is to be filled? Suffrage 
has become :o cheap, and we so apathetic to its value, that men must 
be roused to do their duty at the polls by drum and trumpet and flaunt- 
ing banner and marching hosts and wild declamation. The educated, 
moral and responsible neglect it, while it is abused by the ignorant, vic- 
ious and thriftless. Each canvass is called a campaign and each election 
avictory. Theoretically this is a democratic republic; practically it has 
been an oligarchy of place-hunters. In the cities the tavern keepers 
make the delegates, the delegates make the candidates for the city, state 
and nation; the delegates from the cities govern the large states, the 
large states the conventions of the Union, and the party from such be- 
ginnings elect the officer. When we thus trace this foul stream to its 
still fouler source, can we wonder that better men stand aside and refuse 
to enter into competition with such rivals or to court the favor of such 
patrons ? 

“He that finds one drop of Heaven’s sweet mercy in his cup, 
Can dig, beg, rot and perish, well content, 

So he may wrap himself in honest rags 

At his last gasp; but could not for a world 

Fish up his dirty aud dependent bread 

From pools and ditches of the Commonwealth, 

Sordid and sickening at his own success.” 

Could all this be so if education had done her proper work, and ‘sweet 
religion” been more than ‘‘a rhapsody of words?” Would not mental 
freedom, real mental freedom, freedom from intolerance and pride of 
opinion, freedom from sectional vain-glory, freedom from scorn of learn- 
ing and the fruits of honest labor and humility in the sight of Heaven, 
have been followed by other works than those which now engage us, and 
make us a scandal and reproach to ourselves? I say nothing of what 
others think of us. I say to ourselves, for our own high standard of pub- 
lic duty is the only one by which we can be tested and at whose dread 
tribunal we can be condemned. The people of other countries may think 
and grieve at our calamities as they defer their own deliverance, but they 
dare not speak. We have never heard their views. Those who do speak 
for them are their masters, and in their hearts they hate us and gladly 
smile upon treason to encourage a resistance that shall weaken both and 
make good their prophecies. And so I say I care not what they think. 
But I do care for what we think, and how we think and why we think. 

Ilere, in such forums as this, are we to look for the correction of those 
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errors for which we are now punished; here, where the young are trained, 
and where their parents and friends gather in to greet them as they come 
forth adorned with the honors of their schools, because they have done 
their duty and are now about to be advanced to still higher duties; here, 
if we would save the state, are to be excited nobler thoughts than love 
of power, thirst for gain or pride of opinion. 


{From the State Journal.] 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

The State University, so called, at Madison, finds but little favor with the 
people outside of Madison, and a disposition is manifested to take the entire 
fund (if the terms of the grant will permit it) and give it to the common school 
fund. Tie institution, under its present management, is of very little literary 
benefit to the State; its charges for tuition are higher than at other colleges ; 
and its funds largely appropriated to the officers and professors Richland Obs’r. 

The above paragraph, unintentionally we presume, contains quite a 
number of errors. We submit the following corrections, and a few addi- 
tional statements. 

In the first place the State University zs the State University in fact, 
as well as inname. It was endowed by a grant of Congress, which the 
State has no more right to appropriate to the common schools than it has 
to appropriate to them a like amount of the United States war fund. (See 
section 6, article 10, of the constitution of Wisconsin, and also the law 
of Congress making the grant.) 

It is not strictly true that the State University “finds but little favor 
with the people outside of Madison.’’ There are now within its walls 
students from all parts of the State, and from adjoining States. Among 
educated and unprejudiced men acquainted with our University, it stands 
higher than most western institutions of learning. But granting that 
the statement is true, it is not the fault of the University itself, but 
rather the fault of persons outside, who have either through ignorance 
or in behalf of the interests of colleges and academies in other parts 
of the State, sought to prejudice the people against the University. If 
it is 
not because its buildings are not ample, its apparatus and other means 


“the institution” is of “very little literary benefit to the State,’ 


of illustration well appointed, and its instruction proffered of the very 


”? 


highest grade. ‘Its charges for tuition,” instead of being “higher” 
than similar charges ‘at other colleges,” are only about half as large as 
they are at the Beloit Cullege, and, we think, at any other college in Wis- 
consin. 


An exchange mentions the fact that ‘‘the expenses of a student for a 
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year, including tuition, boarding, &c.,” at the Racine College, “are but 
$225. The “ Ge.” we presume, means lights, fuel and washing. On that 
supposition the same expenses at the State University foot up as follows: 
Tuition, room rent and fuel, $10 50 per term, three terms a year, $31 50 
Board, maximum price, and in the normal department, including 

table and bedstead for private room, $2 per week, 39 weeks 


to the year, - ~ - aes = =- 7300 
Washing, say $1 per month, - = = = = 00 
Lights, say $1 per term to each student in a room, - - 300 


Total expenses for a year, not including clothing and books, $121 50 

This is but $9 more than half the amount charged at the Racine Col- 
lege, and is much less than like expenses at any institution of learning 
that we know of, either east or west, which charges its students anything 
at ali. It is little if any higher than the charges of institutions which, 
like the University of Michigan, are nominally free. 

The fees paid by students are appropriated to the support of the fac- 
ulty, and are fixed by them. We submit that when these fees are put at 
so low a figure, it does not show a very alarming disposition on the part 
of those gentlemen to take over-pay for their services, and we are confi- 
dent that they get no more than they would be paid for like services 
elsewhere, 

The site of the University is probably the most beautiful of any site 
occupied by a similar institution anywhere in the United States, and its 
location, which is fixed by the Constitution, is easily accessible from all 
parts of the State. The private rooms are the best furnished by any 
institution in the north-west, and are the finest rooms designed for simi- 
lar purposes, to be found anywhere in the Union, except, perhaps, at the 
new Wesleyan University, at Troy, New York. The study rooms are 
very large, each is heated by a hot air furnace, and has attached to it two 
bed rooms, and in some cases three, besides a closet. 

The discipline at the University, statements which haye found their 
way into various papers to the contrary notwithstanding, is of the most 
wholesome character. Each student is treated as a gentleman till his 
own acts show him to be otherwise, when he is at once dealt with accord- 
ing to the established laws of the institution. While harshness is 
avoided on the one hand, care is taken that there shall not be slackness 
on the other. The whole theory of the treatment of the student, is that 
such restraints shall be thrown around him as will best enable him to 
control and govern himself, and to make of himself a respectable, social, 
moral and intelligent being. 

If as much pains had been taken by members of the Legislature and 
others to place the University of Wisconsin before the people in its 
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proper light, as there has been taken to traduce it, we believe that there 
would now be far less cause for complaint of its not doing its full share 
of the educational work of the State. There is now to be added to the 
University a normal department, which will, we think, silence much fault- 
finding. We respectfully ask our exchanges throughout the State to 
mention the fact, and in addition thereto to aid in exposing the misrep- 
resentations and false impressions which are afloat in regard to the 
highest institution of learning in Wisconsin—an institution which it is 
the duty of every good citizen to assist in making, not an object of ridi- 
cule and contempt, but the fairest ornament of our truly liberal and dem- 
ocratic educational system. 





TWO WAYS. 

A certain man of learning and genius with whom I am acquainted, 
being frustrated in the hope of a distinguished career by a disease which 
compelled his physician to interdict all severer taskwork of the brain, 
centered the ambition denied to himself in his only son, whom he edu- 
cated at home. To him, brilliant and quick, this boy seemed the most 
stolid of dunces. A friend to whom he complained of the filial stupidity 
which destroyed his last earthly hope, and embittered the sole occupation 
which sustained his interest in the world, said to him, ‘ Let the boy stay 
with me a week, and at the end of that time I will tell you what can be 
done with him.” The father consented. When the week was over the 
friend came to him and said, ‘ Courage! your boy has one faculty, in the 
natural strength of which he excels both you and myself. It is true that 
he can learn only a very little at a time, and that with a slowness and 
difficulty which must be tenderly consulted. But the very slowness and 
difficulty with which he acquires an idea, impresses that idea Jastingly on 
his mind, unless you confuse and efface it by sending another idea to un- 
settle it before it is fixed. If, when he brings you his exercise of six 
lines, blurred and blotted, you cry ‘Blockhead !’ and give him a box in 
the ear, certainly you give him something to remember which is not in 
his lesson—you give him a box in the ear! Place before him one idea at 
a time—associate it with pleasure, not pain; he will keep that one idea 
firmly, and that one idea will lead on to another. In a word, never scold 
him for the slowness of his apprehension; praise him cordially for the 
tenaciousness of his memory. Instead of six lines and blame, give him 
one line and praise.” The father mused. ‘ Now you mention it,”’ said 
he, “the boy has a good memory, though not in his lesson. He is never 
at fault in a date if it be not in his history, and never forgets a place 
if it be not in his Latin grammar.” 
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“And what is more,” said the friend, ‘do you not find that, while he 
cannot learn by heart any abstract maxims of right and wrong which you 
extract from the Spectator or Blair’s Sermons, he is as honest as if he 
had digested a whole library of essays and sermons? You leave your 
shillings loose on your table, ready to his hand, if he wished to buy a 
kite or trap; but he never takes one, does he?” ‘ Certainly not—it is 
bad enough that he should be a dunce; Heaven forbid that he should be 
a thief!” 

“Well, then, the boy has acquired for himself an idea of scrupulous 
honor—even under temptation; that idea came to him insensibly and 
without being confused by other ideas of pain—came to him partly 
through the silent influences of your own living example, of your own 
careless talk when you are not teaching, and partly from the unconscious 
sentiment of pride and pleasure in knowing that he is implicitly trusted. 
Now, do you think that, with the gifts of a tenacious memory and with 
a strong sense of the point of honor, you should as little fear that your 
boy will remain a dunce as that he will become a thief? Lead him up- 
ward to learning so gradually, that you do not create the necessities for 
blame which are stumbling in his way. You create those necesssities 
if you ask him to do what you know he cannot do. Quick and brilliant 
like yourself you cannot make him, but you can easily make him solid 
and judicious. Look round the world—for one man who wins high place 
in it through quickness and brilliancy, do you not count twenty men who 
have achieved positions more enviable through solidity and judgment ? 
Now, let me call in your boy; you shall hear him repeat a fable which he 
has learned by heart in Jess time than he could learn two lines of the 
Propria que maribus, and you will at once, when you hear him, divine 
the reason why.” 

The boy is called in. He begins, at first hesitatingly and shyly, to 
repeat the fable ef The Hare and the Tortoise. But scarcely has he got 
through three lines before the friend cries out, ‘‘ Capital! well remem- 
bered:” the boy’s face begins to brighten, his voice gets more animated. 
The frien! shows the liveliest interest in the story, and especially in the 
success of the tortoise, and at the close exclaims, ‘Boy, if I had your 
memory, I would master all that is worth remembering. Think, as long 
as you live, of the hare and the tortoise, and, let the hare jeer, the tor- 
toise will win the race.” 

“‘T don’t flatter him, you see,’’ whispered the friend to the father. “TI 
don’t tell him that he is the hare; I tell him frankly that he is the tor- 
toise, and can’t afford to lose an inch of his way.” (Aloud)—‘‘ And 
now, my buy, if we are to beat the hare, we must get through the Pro-, 
pria que maribus, but we must get it, like the tortoise, inch by inch. 
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Your father will not set you more than one line at a time, and will give 
you your own time to learn it; and as I know that a more honest, honor- 
able boy does not exist, so we trust to you to say when you find that one 
line is too little—that the pain of learning more is not equal to the pleas- 
ure of getting on, and catching up with the hare; and by the end of the 
month we shall have you asking to learn a dozen lines. Meanwhile 
fasten your whole mind upon one line.” 

The boy smiled; the father saw the smile and embraced him. The 
hint was taken, and though, certainly, the boy never ripened into a wit 
or a poet, he took honors at the University, and now promises to become 
one of the safest and soundest consulting lawyers at the Chancery bar. 
May his father, who still lives, see his son on the road to the woolsack! 
—Bulwer, in Blackwood. 


EE 


REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

We commence this month the publication of extracts from the reports of the 
County Superintendents, for 1862, the first year of their services. Many impor- 
tant facts and suggestious wi!l be found scattered through them. We should be 
glad if space permitted their publication entire—more especially as the number 
of copies of the Repo:t of the State Superintendent printed this year is much 
less than usual, through the remarkably discriminating economy of the Legisla- 
ture. 

Brown County.--There is one difficulty connected with the operation 
of the law establishing graded certificates: but few of the candidates for 
examination can know beforehand in what town they will be engaged to 
teach, and some may probably teach in two different towns during the 
year. ‘I'he schools in this county generally do not require the services 
of teachers of the higher grades, nor can the people afford to pay them. 
[The latter part of this assertion may be true; but the youngest and 
most backward pupils require the best teachers. —Ed’r. | 

I have visited the schools in the county at various times, and have 
found generally among the people a disposition to aid in any plan that 
would tend to raise the character and grade of the schools. An attempt 
was made to open a teachers’ institute, but owing to a variety of reasons 
so few were present that I deemed it advisable to postpone it until the 
winter, when the traveling through the country will be better. It is de- 
signed to have an institute in connection with a teachers’ association, 
and to have a series of lectures delivered on educational subjects.—J. K. 
Anderson. 


BurraLo County,—I have been forced to bend your directions a trifle, 
considering that we have only 21 teachers to supply 30 schools, and are 
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even losing some of this number; the males being attracted by the state 
of Virginia, and the females equally so by the state of matrimony. 

As to the condition of schools in this county, I cannot pass a general 
judgment, covering the whole county, as we have schools of all grades: 
decidedly tad, indifferently good, and very good ones; and their quality 
is always proportionate to the interest which the people in the neighbor- 
hood manifest in their prosperity. 

I am sorry to say that the people generally do not show their esteem 
in the proper manner, that is, by visiting their children while in school, 
and I know of but very few instances in which a district officer has 
shown his face in any school during the year. The consequence is, that 
only such schools as have come under the rule of very energetic teachers, 
can show a proper supply of window lights, books, pails, brooms, chalk 
and sponges. As a rule, our school houses are too small; in winter 
time the children are too close to the stove, in summer they have no play 
grounds outside, except the street or road. 

That the new regulations have awakened a new spirit in our teachers 
cannot be denied; they feel proud that they are able to hold their posi- 
tion under the new pressure, they have become ambitious, and it would 
be strange if the scholars had not caught the disease, for pride, vigor and 
ambition are contagious, and it is well that they are.—A. Finkeluburg. 

Catumet County.—Two-thirds of the school-houses are “ log houses,” 
some of which are very conveniently and neatly finished, but many 
of them ave impositions upon the name. I found, too, that the school 
houses were excellent representatives of the communities in which they 
were situated. I have made it a point when visiting them to find the 
members of the hoard and have them accompany me to the schools; some 
times excuses for not going were given, but they generally went, and I 
believe their presence resulted in much good both in encouraging and in 
repairing. The first institute in the county was organized .last Septem- 
ber. About three-fourths of the teachers were present and the result 
may be inferred from the result of my examinations which were held the 
next week. Twenty-four teachers were licensed; since then I have called 
and held a special examination, at which six consented to teach. The 
balance are going to sciool, and I expect to report favorably concerning 
them hereafter.—A. W. Hammond, 

Dane County—lst Disrrict.—The teachers seem to be ambitious to 
press onward. Many applicants for the third grade certificate have been 
heard to say, “‘ At the next examination I shall try for a higher grade.”’ 
About fifty the current year have subscribed for the Educational Journal, 
and about as many have purchased the little work entitled “Gleanings 
from School Life Experience.” 
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Three institutes have been held during the year, in which, we humbly 
trust, some good was accomplished among teachers and people. In these 
institutes the people have generously extended a helping hand. 

In the present abnormal condition of our national affairs we can hardly 
expect to advance our educational institutions. If we can but stay them 
against the adverse tide we do well. 

A majority of our male teachers have “gone at their country’s call.” 
Hence a younger, less experienced class of teachers must do the work. 

The county superintendency svstem has a few enemies in the district. 
Generally they are those whose personal interests have in some way col- 
lided with the interests of the system. Fault-finding does not seem to 
prevail. I trust the people are willing to give the syste a fair trial. 

Many urge the necessity of a connecting link between the county su- 
perintendent and the districts, and with much propriety. 

there is also some complaint touching the matter of school inspection, 
and justly, too. It is in many respects a failure. The sup rintendent 
that has, as many have, 150 schools in his charge, can at best make but 
one short call on each, and district officers are lawless on the subject. 

These are some of the objections to the system, to which we can only 
answer, give us time.—B. A Barlow, 

Dane County—2p District.—I found several persons teaching with- 
out certificates, among whom were some of the best teachers. The 
excuse rendered for not attending the examinations was, that the “ dis- 
trict board advised them not to do so.” [Very bad advice.—Sé. Supt. ] 

I have visited nearly all the schools under my supervision. Jn the 

early sammer they were found generally well attended and prosperous, 
-while those visited later in the season were, with few exceptions, poorly 
attended. In some schoo's I found only four scholars. The larger 
children were required in the fields, and the smaller were too young to 
go unatiended. 

So common was this condition of things, that I was led to suggest the 
propriety of introducing three school terms instead of two, which should 
be so arranged as to leave the children to labor during haying anil har- 
vesting. In several schools the result was reached by a vacation, during 
which teachers and pupils were alike in the field. The schools generally 
presented evidences of commendable zeal and diligence on the part of the 
teachers, and although ‘‘there are some drones in every hive,’’ I have 
confidence that the present system of examination and school-visiting 
will, if adhered to, work a thorough and much needed reform. The fact 
that many teachers who have taught for years are seeking out and 

attending the best schools in order to fit themselves more fully for their 
work, confirms me in this confidence.—S. L. Hooker. 
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Door County.—The interest in schools in this county is not as great 
as I could wish, but, thank God, it is improving. It is almost impossi- 
ble to get school boards and parents to visit their schools. 

Our wants in this county are: uniformity in school books; larger 
school houses; maps, charts and apparatus; better order in the school 
room; and co operation of parents and school boards.—I, HE. Lyman. 


fav Cruarre Counry.—Many districts, or rather sections of country, 
had been for two or three years after their settlement without any schools, 
the children growing up ia ignorance. The first school district organized 
in this county was in 1856. Most of the teachers had not been engaged 
in teaching for years previous. Some were very incompetent for the 
work, My effort was, so far as possible, to give the teachers an illustra 
tion of tue method of teaching by hearing the recitations myself. I was 
generally suevessful in securing the attendance of some of the district 
officers, und where this was the case my efforts were appreciated and 
recommeniations sustained. 

Many of the teachers were able to improve upon my suggestions, and 
it was exceedingly gratifying to witness, upon my seccnd visit, the im- 
provement that had been made, especially in reading. A few of the 
teachers had not the capacity to carry out my suggestions, and rather 
made the matter worse than better. 

As x whole, our summer schools have been much improved from for- 
mer yea's, and about one half taught by superior teachers. The system 
of examination has been a great stimulus to teachers, and a class have 
been most industrious in their efforts to obtain another year a certificate 
of a high grade. Nearly every school in the county has been visited 
twice during the summer term.—4A. Kidder. 

Foxp pu Lac County.—In the month of October, an institute for 
teachers of the county of Fond du Lae was held at the city of Ripon, 
commencing on Monday, the 13th, and continuing till Friday evening, 
About fifty were present. At the close of the institute, a teachers’ asso- 
ciation for the county was formed, and work for them laid out, which, 
when performed, will, I trust, be attended with great practical good. 
The doings of the association will, from time to time, be duly reported 
to you. [See January number, p. 204.—Ed’r.] 

The results of the county system are, so far, very auspicious. There 
has been a decided improvement in the qualification of teachers, not only 
in regard to their scholarship, but also in their ability in the art of teach- 
ing. Better methods of instruction are introduced, and better order is 
prevailing in the schools everywhere, and the business of teaching is 
made decidedly more respectable.—Z, Root. 


Grant County.—I visited over one hundred schools. As there were 
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one hundred and sixty-nine in session, I could not visit all. But such 
was the variety of those I did visit, I felt as I looked in my note-book 
and read the records which I kept during my visitations, that, to say the 
least, I was more fully prepared to enter upon my work which immedi- 
ately followed: the holding of institutes and the examination of teachers. 

Our county, consisting of twenty-nine towns, I divided into eight in- 
spection districts. In each inspection district I first spent three days; 
one half of the time was devoted to teaching, drilling and lecturing, and 
the other half to examinations. 

I had the aid and co-operation of the leading teachers of our county, 
and, I believe, the countenance and sympathy of the friends of education 
and the patrons of schools. Really, I feel greatly encouraged and ani- 
mated by the kindness, hospitality and evident interest of the people. 

It gives me pleasure to state that, besides ten new school houses 
which have been built during the past year, many old ones have been 
greatly repaired and made, in all respects, convenient and comfortable. 
But it is to be regretted that there are yet many entirely unfit and almost 
worthless. ‘The average size of fifty school houses which I measured, I 
find to be 8} feet from floor to ceiling, and only 15} by 217. These are 
expected to contain 3,100 pupils, or by average 62 pupils each. Sucha 
room, containing 5,915 cubic feet of atmosphere, will supply oxygen suf- 
ficient to last that number of pupils only about nine minutes! Were 
such a room air tight, 31 pupils could live in it only 18 minutes. Of 
course a room cannot be air tight, but numerous instances of fearful 
approximation exist. It is an alarming fact that hundreds of the pupils 
of our schools gre in a dying state, while trying to live and study, as 
they are forced to inhale the poison that is constantly being ejected from 
their lungs. I am trying to sound the alarm with all the ability I pos- 
sess, and I trust I have already seen some cheering results. 

In our district school houses, the children receive instruction during a 
considerable portion of the year, and their appearance, convenience and 
comfort exert a controlling influence over all who receive their first rudi- 
ments therein. VPleasant and commodious school houses have a strong 
tendency to attach children to the school, to their studies and to virtue; 
therefore, “the school house should be located on a piece of ground 
of liberal dimensions, at a suitable distance from the road, in the midst 
of a natural or artificial grove, encircled by a suitable fence.” It should 
be not less than 26 by 30 feet on the ground, and 10 or 12 feet from the 
floor to the ceiling, for the accommodation of 50 pupils. It should be 
supplied with a convenient ventilator, be seated with proper seats, so 
that no two persons could sit together; and be furnished with a black- 
board and other appropriate furniture; but a blackboard should never be 
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found wanting, for a blackboard is to a school room what a cook stove or 
fireplace is to a kitchen, In a word, if there is a house in a district more 
pleasantly located, more comfortably constructed, more inviting in its 
general appearance, and more elevating in its influence than any other, 
that house should be the school house.—David Parsons. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are pleased to make the following extract from a letter to a friend, which 
is the more interesting because of the unpremeditated words that come from the 
heart and not designed for the public eye. It is from one of our laborious, 
whole-souled County Superintendents :] 

“Here [in the schools] we have an opportunity to study human 
nature, and to see into the future of our nation. Oh, my friend, how 
dark it yet looks! Our teachers are doing a good work, yet only a part 
of them have that high dignity which should distinguish the true teacher 
from the scholars. But the scarcer this sight, the finer and more agree- 
able to the eye. 

“‘Without a proper training in a model or normal school, even the best 
talent must fail in teaching. Teaching is not educating, and the absurd 
custom of beating a certain amount of science into the brains of the 
scholars, without cultivating their minds and their senses, prevents even 
a teacher of common sense from teaching, like a parent, that which is 
practical and can be immediately practiced. 

“T hope you will do all you can for a normal school. The State Su- 
perintendent is really a practical and good man. His views about 
teaching are sound and correspond with the very best of our Swiss edu- 
cators. I was pleased with them. But how long will his wishes remain 
mere wishes? The leading teachers and educators of our State ought to 
take hold, and urge the Legislature to action. bs ‘s ks - 

‘““We derive, I am afraid, about as much disadvantage from a great 
many of our common schools as benefit. Rough manners, disobedience, 
profane language, disorderly habits, yes, the loss of chastity, is often the 
price paid for a little spelling and reading—an accomplishment which 
could be gained in about one half a year’s time at a more mature age. 
After reading those articles, [‘‘ Laws of Childhood,” by Miss Jones, and 
“Moral Instruction,” in the Report of the State Superintendent, ] I felt 
sad in thinking about our condition. Miss Jones’ article made me home- 
sick, and I wished to teach again my “first love,” a school of ninety 
scholars of all grades, where I worked with heart and soul, and had 
those scholars so attached to me that my leave, after one and one-half 
years’ work, caused a general lament. How great the difference between 
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educating and teaching. One makes the pupil strong and vigorous, the 
other faint and weak; one produces love, respect and obedience, the 
other smartness, dissatisfaction and rebellion.” 





HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

Under this head we propose to give liberal extracts from the ‘ First Report” 
of J. F, Eberhart, School Commissioner (or County Superintendent) of Cook 
county, Ills. We have seldom seen anything so practical and so well adapted to 
benefit teachers and schools. The committee on education of the county board 
of supervisors esteemed the report so highly as to order three thousand copies 
to be printed for distribution. 

OPENING OF SCHOOL. 

Before the school is opened in the morning, the house should be ina 
clean and comfortable condition. It should be swept every evening after 
school, and well dusted and aired the next morning, and in the winter 
season warmed, before the arrival of the pupils; so that when they come, 
they may find a warm reception room, filled with sweet pure air. This 
is the more necessary, as children, when they arrive at school, are gen- 
erally more or less heated by the walk, or run, to school, and to enter 
and remain at rest in that condition in a cold room, filled with a chilly, 
dusty atmosphere, is almost certain to produce colds and sickness. The 
first, and perhaps greatest, care of the teacher and directors, should be 
the health and comfort of the pupils, as no pupils can study to advan- 
tage, unless they are comfortable and well. 

PUNCTUALITY OF TEACHERS. 

Teachers should observe the strictest punctuality in every duty;—this 
will inspire the same spirit in the minds of the pupils. They should 
never fail to be present in the morning at least ten minutes before the 
opening of the school; and, in the winter season, the house should be 
warm and comfortable for the reception of pupils, thirty minutes before 
school hours. I wish to direct particular attention to this item, as, in 
my last winter’s visitations, I very frequently found, at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, @ cold school house filled with shivering boys and girls !—some- 
times with a teacher present, and sometimes without a teacher. Such 
tardiness and neglect on the part of the teacher is inexcusable, and is 
the cause of a great deal of suffering and loss of time to the children. 

PUNCTUAL ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS. 

Teachers, directors and parents should make a united effort to secure 
the punctual attendance of pupils. It is utterly impossible to have the 
necessary system in a school, and teach it with success, unless the pupils 
are regular and punctual in their attendance. If the importance of 
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punctuality and regularity to the success of a school were properly con- 

sidered and understood by parents and school officers, much of this evil 

would at once be removed; for it is more frequently a matter of neglect 

than of necessity. In view of this, the teacher may do much to remedy 

this evil by explaining the matter fully to parents and directors, 
COMFORT OF THE, PUPILS. 

After teacher and pupils are present, and ready for the opening of the 
school, the first thing that should take the attention of the teacher, 
should be the comfort of his pupils. If the seats are too high, or too 
far from the desk, as is the case in many houses, he should notice it at 
once, and take the earliest possible opportunity to have them fitted to 
their ease and convenience. So, also, he should mark the temperature 
and ventilation of the house, and every other smallest item that can 
affect the comfort and pleasure of the pupils. This, besides putting 
everything in the best possible working condition, has a very beneficial 
effect upon the minds of the pupils. They at once recognize his efforts 
in their behalf, and learn to respect and love him, and are placed in a 
proper frame of mind to receive his instruction; aud pupils must respect 
a teacher before they can be benefited by his instruction. 

PROGRAMME. 

Every teacher should carefully prepare a programme of recitations and 
exercises, and have it posted in the school room. This he should follow 
with promptness and punctuality. It will inspire promptness in the 
pupils, and materially facilitate the progress of the school. No school 
can be successful without a good system well followed out. 

WANT OF BOOKS. 

In many schools a serious drawback is experienced from the want of 
necessary supply of books. It is not unfrequently the case that two— 
and sometimes even three—pupils study from the same book. It would 
be just about as sensible and economical for two day laborers to work 
with the same shovel. It is not possible, in the nature of things, for 
two boys—with boyish feelings and dispositions—to study in the same 
book, without a serious disadvantage to both. It also serves as a source 
of disturbance to the rest of the echool, and cripples its best progress. 

It is the poorest kind of economy to save twenty-five cents in books, 
and lose twenty-five dollars in the time of the pupil, and perhaps even 
many times that amount in his disposition and character. 

The teacher can do much to remedy this by a judicious explanation to 
the parents; and the directors have the power to say what books shall be 
used in school, and to adopt regulations prohibiting the attendance 
of children who are not supplied with the right kind of books. They 
also have power to appropriate money for the purchase of books for the 
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district, if, in their judgment, such a course would be for the best inte- 

rests of the school. Where parents are really too poor to buy books for 

their children, I would recommend directors to furnish them. 
CLASSIFICATION. 

There is no one thing that requires more judgment and skill on the 
part of the teacher than the proper classification of his school. A school 
must be well classified, or it cannot be taught with success; and this 
must be done in such a way, and with such penetrating discrimination 
and skill, that all the pupils fall respectively into the ranks and classes 
for which they are fitted and qualified. If they are too far advanced for 
their class, a barrier is laid upon their progress; while, if they are not 
equal to it, they become discouraged. 

In almost every school in the county, I have found pupils studying in 
books too far advanced for them—books they could neither comprehend 
nor be be benefited by. To permit them to continue to do so, is to out- 
rage their best interests; for not only do they fail to make the improve- 
ment they would in books and studies suited to them, but it isa great 
injury to their minds to permit them to run over their lessons without 
going through them, and thoroughly understanding them. It cultivates 
in them a listless, neglectful manner, which is ever after a serious detri- 
ment to their success in life. Many who read in the third, and even in 
the fourth reader, should be in the second. With the following test, 
teachers will have no difficulty in assigning pupils to their proper 
readers: If, after they have studied their lessons, they can read them 
intelligently, and then, without the book, give an abstract of their 
meaning, and spell and define all the words to the satisfaction of the 
teacher,—then, and not till then, are they qualified for tiiat grade of 
reading. In no cases should pupils be allowed to pass over their lessons 
without understanding them thoroughly. 

Teachers complain seriously that parents are not satisfied unless their 
children are placed in advanced readers. I know that there is some cause 
for this complaint, and that many parents labor under the delusion that 
their children will not advance much unless they read in advanced books, 
But the very opposite of this is true; and if parents could but be led to 
understand it, they would be more than willing to have their children 
read in books for which they are qualified, and by which they can be 
benefited. 





Moruers and schoolmasters plant the seeds of nearly all the good and 
evil which exists in our world. Its reformation must therefore be begun 
in nurseries and schools.—Dr. Rusk. 
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VERDICT OF A JURY OF BOYS. 


When Dr. Nathaniel Prentice taught a public school in Roxbury, he 
was very much a favorite; but his patience at times would get very much 
exhausted by the scholars. On one occasion, in rather a wrathy way, 
he threatened to punish with six blows of a heavy ferule the first boy 
detected in whispering, and he appointed some detectors. Shortly after, 
one of the boys shouted; ‘Master, John Zeigler is a whispering.” 
John was called up and asked if it was a fact. (John, by the way, was 
a favorite both with his teacher and his school-mates.) ‘‘ Yes,” answered 
John, [ was not aware of what I was about. I was intent on working 
out a sum, and requested the boy who sat next, to hand me the arithme- 
tic that contained the rule which I wished to see.” 

The doctor regretted his hasty threat, but told John he could not suf- 
fer him to whisper or escape the punishment, and continued: “TI wish 
I could avoid it, but I cannot, without a forfeiture of my word. I will,” 
he added, “leave it to any three scholars you may choose, to say whether 
or not I omit the punishment.” John said he was agreed to that and 
immediately called out G.S., T. D., and D. P. D. The doctor told 
them to return a verdict, which they soon did (after consultation) as 
follows: 

“The master’s word must be kept inviolate—John must receive the 
threatened six blows of the ferule; but it must be inflicted on voluntary 
proxies, and we, the arbitrators, will share the punishment by receiving 
each of us two of the blows.”’ 

John, who had listened to the verdict, stepped up to the doctor, and, 
with outstretched hand, exclaimed: ‘‘Master, here is my hand; they 
shan’t be struck a blow; I will receive the punishment.” 

The doctor, under pretence of wiping his face, shielded his eyes, and, 
telling the boys to go to their seats, said he would think of it. I believe 
he did think of it to his dying day, but the punishment was never 
inflicted. 





THE SCHOOL MA’AM’S PERFUMERY. 


When “boarding round” was the fashion with school teachers, Far- 
mer A., on coming to the house at tea time, was introduced to the 
“school ma’am.’”’ In a moment he perceived a strong odor of musk 
which came from the school ma’am’s clothing. He, entirely ignorant of 
the cause, immediately charged it on Ponto, who had a strong propensity 
for muskrats, and at once reprimanded him: “Ponto, you scamp, you 
have been killing muskrats; go out doors, sir, and get sweetened off.” 
But Ponto did not stir, and Farmer A. spoke again more sharply, “ Get 
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out, you’ll scent the whole house.”’ The school ma’am by this time was 
blushing red as crimson, while the girls and the boys could scarcely keep 
from bursting into laughter. One of them, unnoticed, at last made their 
father understand how the matter stood, and he, of course dropped the 
subject. The evening passed away rather awkwardly with all, and the 
tercher failed to return the next day. On her account the affair was 
kept quiet until after she had left the neighborhood, when many were the 
hearty laughs had over Farmer A.’s error and the school ma’am’s discom- 
fiture. She omitted musk thereafter.—American Agriculturist. 





SUPERINTENDENT’S DEPARTMENT. 





For the guidance of school officers, the following extracts from the 
national tax law are herewith submitted: 

“Sec. 94. And be tt further enacted, That on and after the first day 
of October, 1862, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for and in 
respect of the several instruments, matters and things mentioned and 
described in the schedule (marked B.) hereunto annexed, or for and in 
respect of the vellum, parchment or paper upon which such instruments, 
matters or things, or any of them shall be written or printed, by any 
person or persons, or party, who shall make, sign or issue the same, or 
for whose use or benefit the same shall be made, signed or issued, the 
several duties or sums of money set down in figures against the same 
respectively, or otherwise specified or set forth by the said schedule.” 

Schedule B. contains the following items of interest to school officers: 

1. ‘Agreement or contract other than specified in this schedule; any 
appraisement of value or damage, or for any other purpose; for every 
sheet or piece of paper upon which either of th: same shall be written, 
5 cents.” 

Teachers’ contracts and all appraisements of damage made in pursu- 
ance of the provisions of chapter 320, general laws, 1860, or appraise- 
ments of value, made by virtue of sections 64 and 65, chapter 23, revised 
statutes, seem to be included in this item. 

2. “Bond, for indemnifying any person who shall have become 
bound or engaged as surety for the payment of any sum of money, or for 
the due execution of the performance of the duties of any office, and to 
account for money received by virtue thereof, 50 cents.” 

This includes all district treasurers’ bonds. 

3. “Certificates of any other description than those specified, 10 
cents.” 

This item includes all teachers’ certificates, and all certificates issued 
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under the provisions of section 14, chapter 23, revised statutes, amended 
by section 2, chapter 158, general laws, 1861. And any and all certifi- 
cates required by law to be made by district officers. 

PENALTY. 

“Sec. 95, And be it further enacted, That if any persons shall make, 
sign or issue, or cause to be made, signed or issued, any instrument, doc- 
ument, or paper of any kind or description whatsoever, without the same 
being duly stamped for denoting the duty hereby imposed thereon, or 
without having thereupon an adhesive stamp to denote said duty, such 
person or persons shall incur a penalty of $50, and such instrument, 
document or paper as aforesaid, shall be deemed invalid and of no effect.” 

By a subsequent act of Congress the penalty was deferred till January 
1, 1863, so that papers issued previous to that date without the stamp 
are valid, and if used as legal instruments the stamp may be affixed at 
any time. Without the stamp no papers issued since October 1, 1862, 
can be introduced into court as legal evidence. 

The party making the paper must affix or cause to be affixed the proper 
stamp. 

Teachers will without doubt pay for the certificate stamp, if asked so 
todo. The wording of the law, section 94, would warrant this. 

The party affixing the stamp must cancel it by putting upon its face 
his initials and the date of cancellation. J. L. Pickarp, 

State Supt. Pub. Inst. 





LICENSING TEACHERS. 


The duty of licensing men and women to be the teachers and guides 
of our children—to sustain to them relations scarcely less close and inti- 
mate and controlling than those of the parents themselves, and that for 
several months in the year, and for several of the most critical and for- 
mative years of their lives, is one of paramount importance and respon- 
sibility; one requiring great judgment and prudence, nice discrimination, 
honesty and faithfulness. It should always be performed with a true 
regard to the magnitude of the interests involved, and a profound sense 
of just moral accountability for the consequences of haste, indiscretion 
and thoughtlessness. The careless flippancy, the indecent haste, 
the recklessness even, with which these most serious matters are 
too often disposed of, are amazing. It is inexpressibly sad to 
think that an intelligent people can commit such interests to such unwor- 
thy hands as they often do. Commissioners cannot be too firm in resist- 
ing the importunities of candidates for certificates of high grade, when 
not clearly satisfied that such grade is deserved.—Supt. Bateman, Ills, 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


The following questions were used in the last examination of normal 

classes in this state : 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. How many apples, at the rate of 3 for 4 cents can be bought for 
24 cents ? 

2. At the rate of 3 for 4 cents, how much must be paid for 24 apples ? 

3. <A person being asked his age said, ‘If to my age you add its half, 
its third and 4 more, the sum will be twice my age.” What was his age ? 

4. At what time between 3 and 4 o’clock will the hour and minute 
hand of a clock form a straight line? 

5. If in cutting, $ of the cloth be wasted, how many yards must be 
taken to make 6 suits of clothes, each containing 10 yards? 


WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

1, Explain and illustrate the ratio of increase in decimal notation. 

2. Change a to a decimal by short division, cutting off ciphers. 

3. How many square feet does a man mow who cuts a swath 6 feet 
wide around a square field containing 10 acres ? 

4, 2} per cent. of 2} per cent. is what per cent.? 

5. Ina room 30 by 40 and 16 feet high, what is the distance, to one 
place of decimals, between the upper north-east and the lower south-west 
corner ? 

ALGEBRA. 
What is the difference between algebra and arithmetic ? 
What is elimination and how many ways of performing it ? 
What is a Surd? 
(a—1)(@@+1):e41::2:1 
3a 3a 

5. What fraction is that to the numerator of which if you add 3, the 
value of the fraction is 54, and if ? be added to the denominator the 


value is 13? 


to find z. 








. Given 


ORTHOBPY. 

Define: 1, Vocal or tonic sounds; 2, Sub-vocals or sub-tonics; 3, As- 
pirates or atonics. 

4, How many sounds are represented by the letter c, and when does 
it take those sounds ? 

5. Give examples of words in which w and y are used as vowels and 
also other words in which they are consonants. 


GRAMMAR. 
1. What is a rule in grammar? 


2. Parse the word what in the following examples: (*) What are 
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you doing? (>) What book have you? (°) I see what the trouble is. 
(7) What a sentence that is! (°) What if we do answer all the questions ? 

3. Correct wherever necessary, the following sentences and give the 
reason for your correction: (‘) When you have went through fractions 
you had ought to understand them, hadn’t you? (¢) I intended to have 
wrote home a month ago. 

4, Show the difference between the relations shown by the preposi- 
tions in and into, on and upon. 

5. How much of grammar is an art and how much a science? 

ANALYSIS OF WORDS. 

1. Define literally the following words, by giving the root, prefix, suf- 

fix and the meaning of each: Respectable, Implicating, Compelled, Po- 


liteness, Superscription. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Name the great lakes in the order of their size. 
Wisconsin is as large as how many states like Rhode Island? 
When it is 12 o’clock at Washington, what time is it at London? 
What causes produce the changes of the seasons? 

5. Sketch a map of Virginia, showing the valley of the Shenandoah 
and other military points. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What are the divisions of the subject ? 

2. How are rocks classified and on what does the classification depend? 

3. Name some of the largest continental rivers, and compare them in 
size with the Mississippi. 

4, Explain the phenomena of tides and by a diagram show how high 
and low tides are produced. 

5. What are the slopes, or divisions in regard to surface, of the Uni- 
ted States ? 


ww fe 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1, Classify the bones in the human body and give the number in each 
class. 2. Give some of the main points in the hygiene of the muscles. 
3. Give the process of the healing of a wound. 4. Show why pure air 
is necessary for respiration. 5. What causes are most likely to impair 
the health of the teacher? 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

1. Under what three forms of government did the British Colonies in 
America exist? 2. What forms of government were passed through 
before our present Constitution was adopted ? 3. When, where and by 
what class of people was the first settlement made in Virginia? 4. 
When, where and by what class of people was the first settlement made 
in Massachusetts? 5. Show what influence these facts have had in pre- 
paring the way for our preseat war. 
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EDITORIAL MISGELLANY. 


REPORT OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


In reviewing this document we make somewhat copious extracts, not only be- 
cause of their intrinsic interest, but for the reason mentioned in connection with 
extracts from the reports of the county superintendents on a former page. We 
give below Mr. Pickard’s remarks relative to 

TEACHERS. 

“Until the present year we have had no reliable data upon which to arrive at 
the number of teachers actually employed in the state. I estimated the number 
last year at 6,000, but the reports of the present year warrant the belief that 
the estimate was too low. We have reported this year the whole number 
of teachers employed. Male teachers employed during the winter term 2,349; 
females employed during winter term, 1810; male teachers employed during 
summer term, 418; females employed during summer term, 3,462. The aggre- 
gate would be 8,039, were it not true that some are twice counted. The same 
persons are engaged, in many instances, during both terms in the same school. 
The number of different teachers employed as reported by districts, is 7,069. A 
fair calculation divides this number employed as follows: Males 2,433; females 
4,636. Of this number some have taught in different districts during different 
terms of the year, and, of course, are twice enumerated, so that the actual num- 
ber of different teachers employed in the state is less than appears above, but 
how much less cannot now be determined. 

“From the above reports some very interesting facts may be obtained. Nine 
hundred and seventy teachers have found steady employment in the same dis- 
tricts during the year. This appears small when compared with the whole num- 
ber of teachers employed, but is more encouraging when considered in connec- 
tion with the fact that, according to the reports, only 2,228 teachers could have 
been steadily employed at all, since there were but 418 male teachers employed 
during the summer term, and only 1,810 females employed during the winter 
term. 

“Tn nothing do I find greater cause for rejoiciug than in the fact that so many 
teachers have entered upon the work asa life work. Assuming that by far the 
larger part of those employed during summer and winter are making teaching 
their business, we have not far from 2,000 professional teachers in the state, and, 
as other circumstances indicate, not merely those professing to teach, but earnest, 
wide awake men and women who, not content with present attainments, seek 
every possible opportunity for improvement. There have heen gathered into 
teachers’ institutes and associations during the past year, not less than 1,500 
teachers, Some have remained from one to four weeks in these temporary nor- 
mal schools. Many others, desiring more specific and longer continued instruc- 
tion, have sought the advantages furnished by the normal departments of the 
colleges, academies and high schools of the state. These schools have been un- 
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usually full during the year past. The sale of books pertaining to the work of 
the teacher has largely increased as I am informed by those who, from their bu- 
siness, have every facility for knowing. 

“ Self culture is the teacher's first duty. This duty performed, others cannot 
be neglected. From personal inspection of schools in all parts of the state, I am 
satisfied that there has been marked improvement during the year past in the 
qualifications of teachers. There are many, however, who have not yet felt the 
danger of delay in making the progress which the times demand. I fear they 
will not awake to a sense of their situation until it is too late. If they will not 
keep up with the advance, they must not complain if they meet with the pun- 
ishment due, and so generally meted out to stragglers.” 


The facts and indications given in the foregoing extract are highly encourag- 
ing. We have certainly entered upon a work of improvement. The awakening 
influence of the teachers’ institutes set on foot by Dr. Barnard while in the state, 
and continued till the present time under the patronage of the normal regents, 
and in connection with the county superintendency, and the stimulating effect of 
this same new feature of our school system, involving as it does a more uniform 
and rigid examination of teachers than the previous plan, have chiefly con- 
tributed to this result. To this should be added the fact that the department of 
public instruction has been administered during three years past by gentlemen 
who were previously skilled and experienced educators, and thus brought to the 
work a professional fitness for which merely literary attainments and political 
availability are a poor substitute. 

The work, however, is but just begun. Do the best we can, under the pres- 
ent improved system and condition of things, we must still fall far short of suc- 
cess, without further improvements. We are like the prudent housewife who is 
tryiag to make the most she can out of the contents of her larder, but still has 
not enough to supply her family’s wants. Our ‘2,000 professional teachers,” who 
are striving to improve, whether it be from outward pressure or inward enthusi- 
asm, are deserving of praise and encouragement. They are doing better for the 
public than the public is doing for them. Still it must be remembered that with 
a few exceptions they are not ‘' professional teachers,” in the strict and higher 
sense of the term. That is to say, very few teachers have had a professional 
training of even a single term in a “normal class”’—to say nothing of a normal 
school; and normal schools themselves, so far as they are yet developed in this 
country, are rather preparatory than professional schools. 

Unless the work of educating fifty children is inferior to that of curing a sick 
man or navigating a ship, and unlike them requires neither maturity of judgment, 
nor any professional training, we have made but little actual advance as yet in 
supplying schools with really competent teachers, or rather educators, although 
much improvement has been made in the methods of teaching. Our great want 
still is then: first a proper appreciation of the magnitude and importance of the 
work of education; then a willingness to pay those who are competent to per- 
form the work a just compensation; and the demand being thus created, a supply 
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will be forthcoming of real teachers’ schools, and of truly professional teachers, 
who will really make teaching their work for life, or at least for so long a period 
as the exhausting nature of the work will allow.’ 

To the obvious objection that it would be impossible to pay for the services of 
such teachers in most country districts, we reply, that there is no remedy but to 
abolish the district system, and make the town a unit for school purposes, and 
then diminish the number of schools, employ more competent teachers, and 
regard the quality of teaching more than the number of days that a school ig 
kept. We suppose no thoughtful person will deny that two months of school- 
ing, under a really competent teacher is of more value than twice that amount 
under a young tyro whose own education is in every respect crude and imper- 
fect. It is not absolutely necessary, moreover, that all the schools in a town be 
open at once; but having secured a few good teachers, let them be kept at work 
and make it really their business; and let the number be increased as means will 
allow. 

In this way some further steps may be taken in advance; and although pro- 
gress may be slow, and the very idea of reaching such a point as we have indi- 
cated may by some be deemed visionary, we do not the less esteem it the duty 
of those who believe otherwise to strive for better things. We think there are 
manifest indications of a readiness among many to regard the beginning of im- 
provement as almost the consummation—which is an unfortunate mistake. 


STATE UNIVERSITY—NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


We call attention to an article from the State Journal, on a former page. It 
corrects some important errors, and though the writer perhaps colors a little, it 
is in the main we think just and justified. 

The last catalogue of the University shows a total of 129 students in the lit- 
erary department, 29 being in the classical course, 39 in the scientific, and 61 
preparatory students. There are also 53 in the commercial class. Of the 68 
undergraduates enumerated, 20 are or have been in the army, which, with 2 
preparatory students and 18 out of 40 graduates, or a total of 40, is a pretty 
good show for the patriotism of the institution. 

The normal department has been auspiciously opened, with an attendance of 
about 85, which will be increased in the fall term, and more than doubles the num- 
ber of students under the present care of the faculty. 

With very pleasant and convenient school and recitation rooms, with all the 
other advantages offered by the institution and its able faculty, and under the 
skilful and energetic guidance of Prof. Allen as principal, together with the lady- 
like influence as well as the assistance of Miss Moody, the new department 
should have abundant success, 


RacinE CoLLEGE.—The last catalogue exhibits a total of 91 students, but 
much the larger portion are at present in the grammar school, or preparatory 
department. The discipline of this institution is somewhat peculiar, and is ad- 
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ministered primarily through the “heads” and “seconds” of the college and 
grammar school and of the respective classes in both. The result is understood 
to be very efficient and satisfactory, Rev. J. C. Passmere, D.D., is now profes- 
sor of rhetoric, intellectual philosophy and political economy, taking the place of 
Dr. Nichols, who lately deceased while ia service as Chaplain of the 19th regt. 


INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF AND DumB.—The eleventh annual report shows 83 
mutes to have been under instruction during the past year, and it is estimated 
that there are at least 150 more in the State who would be greatly benefited by 
being placed in the Institute. Ignorance, indifference, poverty and mistaken 
kindness seem to be the reasons that keep so many away. Mr. Officer, the prin- 
cipal, says, not without force: “As we have come in contact with such exam- 
ples, more particularly among the deaf and dumb, the inquiry has arisen, whether 
all parents should not be required by law and under suitable penalties to give 
their children an education? Such legislation might seem to some as interfering 
with iudividual liberty or imagined rights. Yet the law would not hesitate to 
punish wanton cruelty on the part of a parent towards the body of his child, and 
surely such injustice to the intellectual and spiritual nature, as is inflicted by 
compelling it to grow up in ignorance, is a more refined and lasting form of cru- 
elty.” 

The means provided for the instruction and comfort of the mutes seem to be 
ample and judicious, and parents may safely we think consign such children into 
the hands of Mr. Officer, and feel that they are better off than at home. 


INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND.—We have received no report of this institution, 
but a visiter, writing toa Milwaukee paper, says of the principal and other 
other officers: ‘Mr. Little is the man for the place. In saying this we put no 
unmeaning compliment on paper. With him for hours, and watching his eye, 
and every move, and every utterance, for the very purpose of sounding his 
capacity and fitness for so important a position, we left him with that pleasant 
impression which follows the faith of implicit trust. Not only in his case, but 
in the selection of his assistants, the institute has been most fortunate.” 


Wirs his permission, we make extracts, as we have often done before, from 
letters received by the State Superintendent: 


La Crosse Co.—I have visited all the winter schools once, and some of them 
twice, and found them doing better in many respects than last winter. There 
was better order and more system than then, and the good effects of our institute 
was manifest in every school taught by a teacher who attended the institute. 
Another improvement noticed was in the attendance of scholars and visits from 
patrons. I saw 450 more faces in the school this winter than last, and I doubt 
not that there have been 25 patrons in the schools to 1 of last winter. Another 
and by no means unimportant improvement noticed, is the moral training of pu- 
pils. Our public schools had become all that was low and vile, and it became 
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necessary to pay more attention to the morals of the pupils, that a boy might 
become a gentleman as well as a scholar. In my visitations, I have always 
endeavored to impress upon the mind of both teacher and pupil, the importance 
of correct habits in every particular, and I have found an air of neatness about 
the school room and scholars, not before observed. I mark those teachers who 
do not pay attention to those things, as being wanting in those requirements 
which go to make up the good teacher. The experience of the past year hag 
taught me that it is of little use to grant limited certificates, for persons who will 
not apply themselves sufficiently to obtain a third grade certificate, will not apply 
themselves enough to teach a good school. P.S. ELWELL, Co. Supt. 


WINNEBAGO Co.—I have been engaged constantly since the first of last No- 
vember in visiting schools, and have seen over one hundred teachers in their 
work. Ina great majority of the schools ot our county the teachers have given 
satisfaction, I havegvisited several excellent schools, (model ones, so far as the 
instruction on the part of the teacher is concerned, ) forty or fifty good ones and 
a few very poor ones. The teachers have been aiming to do their whole duty to 
their respective schools. The most remarkable changes since the county system 
are in the direction of reading, orthography, mental arithmetic, and in the atten- 
dance. J, E. Muna@er, Co. Supt. 


La Crosse.—We learn that the schools here are doing well, particularly the 
high school under Mr. R. A. Donaldson, but that there is still a lack of interest 
on the part of the patrons of the schools, 


JANESVILLE—A letter writer to Milwaukee Wisconsin says: ‘ Janesville 
may well feel proud of this school building, [high school,] for it is a magnificent 
building. We have not chanced upon a finer one. And, better than all, we 
found our old friend Lockwood, “ keeping school” as he knows how to do, which 
is the highest compliment we can pay him. Such structures, and such schools, 
kindle to a deep glow in the heart our pride and love for our adopted State.” 


CHICAGO.—This city is fortunate in three respects in regard to educational 
affairs; in the possession of a magnificent school fund; in the services of an in- 
telligent and energetic school board; and in the oversight of an able, judicious 
and most untiring Superintendent. The Ninth Annual Report, embracing the 
reports of the superintendent and of the principal of the high school, presents an 
interesting exhibition of the condition and progress of the schools. A laudable 
spirit of improvement among the teachers is remarked by Mr. Wells, and his 
suggestions as to the means of effecting this improvement are very valuable. 


InLino1s.—Througk the kindness of Hon. W. H. Wells, of Chicago, we have 
just been favored with a copy of the last report of the retiring State Superinten- 
dent, the Hon. Newton Bateman. We can see at a glance that its contents are 
of a varied and interesting character. We make an extract on the subject of 
“licensing teachers,” on a former page, and shall recur to some of the topics dis- 
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cussed in the report in a future number. We can wish nothing better for Illinois 
than that her new Superintendent, Hon, John P. Brooks, may prove as able and 
well fitted for the place as Mr. Bateman. 


INSTITUTES 
Have been held or announced by County Superintendents as follows: 
For Wood county, at Grand Rapids, March 17. 
For Dodge county, (east district,) at Horicon, March 23. 
For Waukesha county, at Waukesha, March 30. 
For Winnebago county, at Neenah, March 30. 
For Iowa county, at Dodgeville, last of April. 
For Crawford county, at Prairie du Chien, first of May. 
Also at Cookville, March 24, for Rock county, called we believe by the county 
association. 


NEW SCHOOL CODE. 

The Legislature having by resolution requested the State Superintendent to 
codify or re-arrange the existing school laws, the work has been completed and 
received legislative sanction, and will soon be published for the guidance of school 
officers. 

No important changes have been made in the school laws—such as have been 
made will be announced, we suppose in the May number of the Journal. The 
town system must wait another year. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Don’t fail to read the new advertisements of our old friends, and the friends of 
schools, Ivison, Phinney & Co.—Gray’s Botanies; W. B. Smith & Co.—White’s 
New Geography; and S. C. Griggs & Co.; likewise a testimonial from the Cleve- 
land Schools to Allen’s Primary Geography, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


ATWOOD'S SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

Having seen some specimens of the cards, tickets, &., used in this plan, we 
take pleasure in testifying to their neatness and in calling attention again to the 
merits of the system. Among numerous other testimonials from teachers and 
school officers, Hon. N. Bateman, late State Superintendent of Illinois, says: 

“T have seen your cards, designed to aid in the important work of school gov- 
ernment. I think well of them; they are very neatly executed, and I am confi- 
dent that they can be made useful in our schools. I commend them to the fa- 
vorable consideration of school officers and teachers throughout the State.” 

See advertisement on second page of cover. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

LEAVES AND FLOWERS; or, Object Lessons in Botany. With a Flora. Prepared 
for beginnerg in Academies and Public Schools. By Alpnonso Wood, A. M., 
author of the ‘Class Book in Botany,” etc. With 665 illustrations New 
York: Barnes & Burr. 

This volume is one of a numerous class put forth to meet the call for “object 
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teaching.” The reputation of both author and publishers is a guarantee that 
they have done their work well, and, under a competent teacher, no study can 
be made more attractive, while none is more innocent and refining. 


MANUAL OF GyYMNASTIC EXERCISES, for Schools and i'amilies. By Samuel W. 
Mason, Master of the Elio School, Boston, Published by Crosby & Nichols, 
Boston. 

This little work contains a judicious selection of exercises clearly described 
and illustrated, and will be found to answer a good purpose. They follow each 
other in a suitable order, and have all been tried and approved in the school 
room. Costs, we judge, about four red stamps. 


Tugory aNp ART or Penmansuip. By Messrs. Payson, Dunton, Scribner, 
and Hayes. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. New York: O. 8. Felt. 12mo,, 
150 pp. 

This seems to be a complete and exhaustive treatise on the subject, with prac. 
tical lessons, hints for awakening interest, etc. The volume is a beautiful speci- 
men of book making, and the system well followed will make good writers. 


BARNARD'S American Journal of Education for March begins a new volume and 
contains the following interesting articles: 1. What is Education ?—Axioms, 
from Pythagoras to H. Mann; 2, U.S. Military Academy, at West Point; 3, 
Capt. Alden Partridge; 4, Partridge’s Military Academy, and Norwich Univer- 
sity, Norwich, Vt; 5, Caroline Plummer and her Educational Benefactions; 6, 
Suggestions on Karly Mental Training, from Quintillian to Webster; J 
Plays, Pastimes and Holidays of Children; 8, Bacon’s Essay on Studies and 
Archbishop Whately’s Annotations; 9, Elementary Schools as They Were— 
Noah Webster, Nott, ‘‘ Peter Parley,” Bushnell, &c; 10, Elementary Schools in 
Ireland; 11, Subjects and Methods of Instruction for Primary Schools; 12, Il- 
lustrated School Books, (N. E. Primmer style;) 13, American Text Books; 14, 
Books Noticed; 15, Educational Movcments—Object Lessons, &c. 


THE BRITISH PeRIODICALS.—Scott & Co.. of New York, though recently burnt 
out, continue to republish the leading British Quarterlies and Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine. By this arrangement the American Public is enabled to obtain them for 
$10, while the English people are obliged to pay $31. It is scarcely necessary 
to speak of the merits of these periodicals. They contain the richest fruits 
of the scholarship, wit and genius of the literary men of Great Britain, and are 
alike of great value to the scholar, the professional man, or the intelligent 
reader. Their pages abound with elaborate criticisms, brilliant essays, profound 
speculations, and with whatever of interest may be found in science, literature, 
morality and religion. While they are the acknowledged representatives of cer- 
tain principles in politics, they are far from being grossly partizan. In this 
respect they occupy a position we should be glad to see our own periodicals 
assume—a position which would enable them to discuss great questions of gov- 
ernmental policy independent of party trammels. See advertisement. 











